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Preface 

The idea of adapting the " Franzosische Intonationsiibungen ’’ 
of H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux for English -spea king 
teachers and students first occurred to me when I was demon- 
strating Professor Klinghardt’s method at the Summer Vacation 
Courses for teachers of French, held at Durham in 191S and 
1920, under the auspices of the Board of Education. 

The teaching of intonation seemed to be a new problem for 
most of the teachers, but the simplicity and practicability of 
Professor Klinghardt’s method kindled their enthusiasm, and 
many urgent enquiries were made as to how and where his book 
could be obtained. Great disappointment was expressed when 
it was learned that the book was published in German}', and 
that the Introduction and Notes were written in German for 
German teachers of French. Repeated requests for an English 
edition for English teachers followed, and this book is the out- 
come of those requests. It is hoped that it will supply a want, 
and that it will meet the needs of teachers for purposes of private 
study and also for use as a class-book. 

Experience has shown that where pupils have been taught 
French intonation systematically, there has been a marked 
increase in the efficiency of the oral work, and several of H.M. 
Inspectors have paid tribute to the often surprisingly good 
results thus obtained. 

Efficient oral work implies the teaching of two firings — the 
correct sounds and tones. As Mr. Harold Palmer says in his 
excellent book on English Intonation / "the two things, pronunci- 
ation and intonation, are so bound up with each other that it is 
futile to teach or to learn one without the other." 

The Introduction has been specially rewritten and adapted 
for English-speaking teachers and students, and contains many 

1 H. Palmer, English Intonation. Heifer, Cambridge, 1922, page v. 
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references to the fundamental differences between English and 
Trench intonation Tins comparative stud) of French and 
English intonation and. the fining °f suitable English parallels 
for the German examples are entirely original 
The systematic exercises which form the chief feature of the 
booh record graphically how the typical Frenchman intones 
Observation of the simple rules given in the Introduction, 
together with frequent practice of the exercises, will enable 
teachers and pupils to intone— at first consciously, but later 
quite unconsciously— any passage of French prose or verse in 
such a manner that a nattv e w ould recognise it as being typically 
French That is the chief aim of the book 
Grateful acknowledgment is due above all to my fnend, 
Professor Klmghardt, for permitting me to publish this English 
edition, and for his \ aluable help ifl the revision of the text 
I am also much mdebted to Mr T £ Jones, B A (Cambridge), 
for hmdlv revising the proofs 

Suggestions and accounts of the personal experiences of 
teachers who use the book in school will be welcomed 

M L BARKER. 

The bMTOBin, 

Ediyburgh 
VJVcA 1923 
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2 FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES 

the coni entional musical symbols- — an obvious m °d, but of 
tttie practical value, because (1) m speaking the \ 'e does not 
pass from one pitch to another by definite musical intervals, 
(>j n is cxtremelj difficult to speak according to musical notes, 
{'l) 1V an> peopk are unfamiliar with the conventional musical 
notation, and lack a musical ear 

Thus it Mas a distinct improvement when, instead of notes, 
Passy used certain signs {oblique lines and angles) indicating 
approximately the variations in pitch He achieved a still more 
exact graphic representation of intonation v hen he used a curv ed 
lmt, to indicate the use and fall m pitch Professor Darnel Jones 
was the first to publish a collection of phonetic texts m which 
intonation wa» marked throughout b\ means of curved lines 
cm a musical stave 1 While using Pasty’s method, he perfected 
it m a \ m simple wav bv indicating exactly the parts of the 
curve and text which correspond The fact that he gives the 
curv c.s relativ e musical v alut-s does not m the opinion of Professor 
KLughardt covs’itutc an improvement— for the reasons given 
abov e— but Ins method of indicating the intonation can. be used 
without reference to the musical values 
4 The method adopted by Professor Khnghardt in the 
present exercises is that of dots, which represent syllables This 
system he has used himself in France when he wished to record 
for future u>c the intonation of sentences just as he had heard 
them spoken bv the French In class, too, he found that the 
system worked wtll, but sometimes in the latter ca^e he found it 
more convenient to replace a continuous row of dots by a line 
Again, he saw that this device was more practical when it came to 
recording the intonation of whole texts with a new to publication 
Thus he and bis collaborator, JJ <Je Fcurmestraux, have limited 
their use of the dot system to Exercises 1-1 1, which contain only 
disconnected words or sentences, from this point onwards the 
line system is used— m such a way, however, that Nos 12-15 
show the transition 12-13 still indicate the separate syllables 
by the dots placed on the lines, m 14 and 15 these aids are 

*D Jon-s Ii<tcrnz'i7* Teubow, Eeip»g, 1009 
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omitted, but the lines correspond exactly in length to the rows 
of dots they replace. After tins, for tire sake of economising 
space, the lines have been perceptibly shortened, and now 
merely indicate to the already initiated reader the trend of the 
intonation. 

5. It is both interesting and instructive to compare Professor 
Klinghardt’s method with that of Professor Daniel Jones. The 
latter made his observations by means of a gramophone, and his 
results record how certain French people spoke certain texts on 
some definite occasion. Professor IClinghardt records how a 
Frenchman is in the habit of speaking on any occasion. Again, 
Professor Jones reproduces with photographic accuracy all the 
details and small variations in the speech of his models. Professor 
IClinghardt intentionally neglects these lesser details, so that 
what is typical alone may stand out in bold relief. In a sense he 
conventionalises. 

The renderings given by Professor Jones’s highly cultured 
artists bear an individual stamp, but Professor IClinghardt, in his 
many and varied texts, records exclusively the typical inflections 
of the average Frenchman. 

Professor Jones gives us graphic representations of intonation, 
but no theory'. Professor IClinghardt annotates his systematic 
exercises with a view to enabling the student to discover for 
himself, in other texts, the approximately correct French into- 
nation. Professor Jones has preferably chosen lofty poetical 
texts, whereas Professor IClinghardt has selected as far as possible 
subject-matter suitable for practical teaching purposes. Thus 
the aim of the French Intonation Exercises is fundamentally 
different from that of the Intonation Curves, yet the student 
might profitably combine the study of both. With the help of 
the former he could discover the typical French inflections in the 
Intonation Curves, and at the same time study in the latter the 
manifold individual variations of speech melody. 
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the conventional musical symbols — an obvious method, but of 
little practical v aUie, because (1) m speaking the voice does not 
pass from one pitch to another by definite musical intervals, 
(2} it is extreme!} difficult to speak according' to musical notes, 
[3) many people are unfamiliar with the coni entio-nal musical 
notation, and lack a musical ear 
Thus it was a distinct improvement when, instead of notes, 
pai-sy used certain signs (oblique lines and angles! indicating 
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line to indicate the rise and fall m pitch Professor Paniel Jones 
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curve and text which correspond The fact that he gives the 
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4 The method adopted by Professor Khnghardt in the 
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sj stem he has used himself in France when he washed to record 
for future use the intonation of sentences just as he had heard 
them spoken by the French In class, too, he found that the 
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more convenient: to replace a continuous row of dots by a line 
Agam, he saw that this device was more practical when it Came to 
recording the intonation of whole texts with a view to publication 
Thus he and his collaborator, M de Fourtnestraux, have limited 
their use of the dot system to Exercises 1-11, which contain only 
disconnected words or sentences, from this point onwards the 
fine system, is used — m such a v. vy, however, that Nos 12-15 
show the transition 12-13 still indicate the separate syllabh s 
by the dots placed on the lines, in 14 and 15 these aids are 
£> J oi-'-'3, Intonation CttrLa l Teubner I>eip2ig, 1900 
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Ivlinghardt’s method with that of Professor Daniel Jones. The 
latter made his observations by means of a gramophone, and his 
results record how certain French people spoke certain texts on 
some definite occasion. Professor Klinghardt records how a 
Frenchman is in the habit of speaking on any occasion. Again, 
Professor Jones reproduces with photographic accuracy all the 
details and small variations in the speech of his models. Professor 
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trench intonation exercises 

si, lout, like the English w ends sea. too * Le son doit se terminer 
brusquement, sans prolongements m aspirations parasites 
Again, in a. word like frontons (fra ma the English person 
either unduly lengthens las well as stresses! the s> liable fra and 
skips our 1005, or (having been, told that the a is long}, lie 
unduly lengthens the s\ liable ma^S, ‘Uid now skips over fro 
Quantity, like stress m French tends to evenness, and the 
U Hables must be given their proper values 

8 Another point in which French speech differs from English 
is that of articulation \emer 2 u\s *les Anglais artieulent 
a\ec moms dt precision ct de force que les Tran^ais . » aussi 
trouvent lls qu en parlant nous faisons sans cesse des grimaces 
avec la bouche * In short, English people are lazy speakers 
They neither speal out nor form their \ owe Is properly In 
French they must do both these things 

It is impossible to mention all the faults of articulation made 
by English people but one of the most frequent of these occurs 
in words hke tj'be, uth'dv, mh'ke, which are spoken by the 
English person as 'tombe, an'tQndy, 'marjke This tendency is 
due also to the abov e mentioned decrescendo trend of English 
speech as compared with the crescendo trend of Trench speech 

< ■" < t. T < < 

The Frenchman says tube, a tody, make, the Englishman 

> > > > j> > * 

ta be, Q-tfc dy raa ke The Frenchman finishes his nasal vowel 
cleanly, so to speak, at the point where its formation is most 
energetic and distinct, and proceeds abruptly to the articulation of 
the following sound, which begins weak and reaches itstnuamum 
eneigy only at the very end The Englishman begins his nasal 
vowel with maximum energy, which decreases gradually, and 
even before a proper finish is reached he is already* occupied In 
concentrating a m iximutn of effort on the hegmntrg of the next 
sound rn other words, he begins the articulation of his stops 
b, t, (d), k, without first raising the soft pilate To this lowering 
of the soft palate m conjunction with the b, t, (d), and k stops is 

1 Njrop, Remarque 2, p 91 

1 Vtmer, Mitnque Anghtse Welter, Pans, 1909, p 125 
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due the insertion of those m, n, and g sounds between the nasal 
vowel and the following plosive. 

The best way to counteract this tendency is to make the pupil 
divide the word into syllables, with distinct pauses between each 
syllable, and make him concentrate on these pauses, thereby 
drawing his attention from the following initial plosives. At 
first the pupil should make the nasal vowel rather short and 
abrupt, and then breathe out before beginning the following 
consonant. 


II. 

General Characteristics of Intonation. 

9. The musical rise and fall of the voice, in so far as it is 
expressive of certain emotions, is approximately the same in all 
languages. If wc hear two people in the room next to us talking 
loudly in a language which wc do not understand, we may never- 
theless get a fairly definite idea of the state of their feelings. The 
tones of their voices may be reproachful, angry, despairing, com- 
forting or tender, ret we are able to distinguish between them. 
The speakers’ emotional expression is recorded in the melody of 
their speech. The words themselves are of little or no account. 
I n Thonms Hardy's T css of (he D' Urbcrcilks we read the following 
passage: "Some of the dairy people, who were also out of doors on 
the first Sunday evening after their engagement, heard her impul- 
sive speeches, ecstasised to fragments, though (key were too far off 
to hear the words discoursed ; noted the spasmodic catch in her 
remarks, broken into syllables by the leapings of her heart , as site 
walked leaning on his arm! ’’ Characteristic tones are own more 
important than words. Palmer gives us the following excellent 
example of this fact. "If we say to a very young child 'Aren’t 
you a nasty wretched little brat!’ in the same intonation as 
'Aren’t you a dear precious lit tie angd ! ’ the effect produced will 
be that of the latter sentence.” 1 Similarly we recognise by the 

'■ H. Palmer, Lr .: h:h hr .~ t :. , p .5. 
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lone li Me speak's » «sWm6 a. question, tf he has completed 
his sentence, or if lie has still something to say 

10 In addition to this tnUrnaitoval intonation expressive of 
the emotions theTe exists another used in unemotional utterances, 
aiul it is the latter intonation tint gives such a varied character 
to the speech of the different nations and races It is an into- 
nation that is characteristically different for each nation and 
province For instance, the average Scotsman's intonation of 
a simple unemotional sentence like the following— tee are going 
across ii,c naff? 1 —' raff probably be quite different hom that of 
the man m the south of England In the Preliminary Remarks ( 
(p 1) the Glasgow man’s characteristic “sing song" was referred 
to The Edinburgh mart makes fan of it but he is quite oblivions 
of the fact that he, too has an Edinburgh mtonation Vemrr 
Sajs * Nous ’chantons’ tous plus ou moms en parkin t . 

Nous ne nous en rtndons pas compte, pareeque la melodie 
de notre langue est pour nous toutc naturelle Ce que nous 
mnarquons, ce sent les infractions a cette melodic que com- 
uicWcnt ceitams provinciaux et la phipart des strangers 
Nous trouvons quils chantent, parce quils chantent autrement 
que nous » 2 

These two intonations, international and national, are closely 
allied Tor instance, the two sentences “Hcue you been tn 
Pans*” and«/lie;-7.£>»s de a Paris ? send with the international 
rising intonation used m direct questions requiring the answer 
or no, but in addition the Englishman and the Frenchman 
gi\ e these sentences their typical national melody The English - 
maw begms w-vkh the highest tone on the word have, the pitch 
descending gradually and uniformly till the lowest tone on Pa— 
the most emphatic syllable in the sentence— is reached Then 
tbc p’tcff uses again, ihe final tone being somewhat louer than the 
f,tch of the initial high tone » But the Frenchman begins with a 
low tone, the pitch ascending gradually and uniformly till the 


» D Jon-i article m Und Lang Teach,,,- 
’ V finer, 'ihiujHf p 88 
* 11 Jon^ CnJ»l, Vh, meties 


\ol 


X. ho 


7, No\ , ig m 
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tone if the speaker is asking a question, if he has completed 
his sentence, or if he has still something to say 

10 In a&htion to this uitcruatioval intonation expressn c of 
the emotions there exists another used m unemotional utterances, 
and it is the latter intonation that gues such a xarxed character 
to the speech of the different nations and races It is an into- 
nation that is characteristically different for each nation anil 
province Tor instance, the arerage Scotsman's intonation of 
a simple unemotional sentence like the following — ire are going 
across the water 1 — will probably be quite different from that of 
the man in the south of England In the Preliminary Remarks 
|p 1) the Glasgow man s characteristic "sing song" was referred 
to The Edinburgh man makes fnn of it , but he is quite oblivious 
of the fact that he, too, has an Edinburgh intonation Verne r 
says < Is ous ‘chantons’ tous plus ou moms en parlant . 

Nous ne nous en rendons pas compte, parccque la melodie 
de notre langue est pour nous toute naturdle Ce que nous 
remarquons, ce sont les infractions a cette melodic que com- 
mettent certains provinciaiix et la plupart des strangers 
Nous trouxons qu’its chantent, parce qu’ils chantent autrement 
que nous » 2 

These two intonations, international and national, are closely 
allied For instance, the two sentences been tu 

Paris 5 ’ and * Aies c,o»s eli a Parts 3 » end with the international 
nsmg intonation used in direct questions requiring the answer 
jes or no, hut in addition the Englishman and the Frenchman 
giv e these sentences their typical national melody The English - 
man begins with the highest tone on the word have, the pitch 
descending gradually and uniformly till the lowest tone on Pa— 
the most emphatic syllable m the sentence— is reached Then 
the pitch uses again, the final tone bang somewhat lower than the 
Pitch of the tnihal high to ne * But the Frenchman begins with a 
low tone, the pitch ascending gradually and uniformly till the 


* Ser I) Jones Etsghsh Ph ant u ci! , p MJ % ^ 
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the toned intonation, than in a huly manner with the urong 
intonation Besides, people often speah their native language 
in a monotonous manner The second argument used by 1 * * un- 
believers" is that the typical melody of a language is something 
artificial To the unaccustomed ear it sounds affected and 
onnituml Yet there is no such thing as natural speech “ All 
speech is acquired or taught movement " l The foreign melody 
sounds artificial only because it is so different horn the one the 
healer is accustomed to And pupils have a right to hear and 
be taught, not only the correct sounds, but also the typical 
intonation of the Joreign language they are studying 

l<t A gramophone with some really good French lecords is a 
valuable aid to the successful teaching of intonation There are 
a few sucli records to be had nowadays, and the teacher must 
choose the best But intonation lessens with the help of a 
gramophone must be intelligently prepared The fable, pocra, 
or prose passage selected must be thoroughly understood and 
anjj sett before the pupils are allowed to hear the record " By 
repeating a number of times short portions of a record {say three 
or four words at a time), the intonation tune becomes st> fKed 
in the memory that the pupil can hardly help imitating it 

III 

Fundamental Peinciples of French Intonation 

14 In section 0 it was pointed out that one of the character- 
istics of Trench speech is its ev on stress Another of its character- 
istics is that the intonation e\ mces a similar ec enuess each of the 
successive tone-groups has the same upward tiend 
In this respect, too, it differs from English speech Let us 
tahe, for example, the following F nghsh sentence 4 fie uas about 
the only tninhgcni man %n the country We note that it has a 
faffing intonation, and that there arc four important words 

1 £ F^rtj r ml Aelfi on Speech 7 raining Alien £. Utmm London 

* D J 0nc ’ ln Teaching, Vol A , ho 7 Jfov , Igi , 

X) Jones LH5 FAotiflics, y 161 
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the cart id intonation, than in a lively manner with the 
intonation Besides, people often speak their native language 
in a monotonous manner The second argument used by “un- 
believers'’ is that the typical melody of a language is something 
artificial To the unaccustomed car it sounds affected and 
unnatural let there is no such thing as natural speech "AH 
speech is acquired or taught movement 1,1 The foreign melody 
sounds artificial only because it is so different fiom the one the 
hearer is accustomed to And pupils hav c a right to hear and 
be taught, not only the correct sounds, but also the typical 
intonation of the foreign language they are studying 
13 A gramophone with some reallv good French lecords is a 
valuable aid to the successful teaclung of intonation There Are 
a few such records to be had nowadays, and the teacher must 
choose the best But intonation lessens with the help of a 
gramophone must be intelligently prepared The fable, poem, 
or prose passage selected must he thoroughly understood and 
analysed before the pupils are allowed to hear the record "By 
repeating a number of tunes short portions ol a record {say three 
or four words at a time), the intonation tune becomes so fused 
in the memory that the pupd can hardly help imitating it 


III 


Fundamental Principles op French Inton vnob 

14 In section 6 it was pointed out that one of the character- 
istics of French speech isits ev cn stress Another of its character- 
istics is that the intonation evinces a similar e\ enness each of the 
successive tone-groups has the same upward tiend 
In this respect, too, it differs from English speech Let us 
take, for example, the following English sentence 3 he uhs about 
the only intelligent man i» the country We note that it has a 
falling intonation, and that there are four important words 


* E Fogerty I'm! on Sptich Training Allen A ' 

* D Jones in Mod Lang Teaching, \ol X, JTo 7, Xi 

* D Jones, Erg Phonetics, p r6t 


Umvm, London 
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only, intelligent, man, country — which are all stressed. The first 
four words — he was about the — are spoken uniformly in a low 
pitch; then there is a sudden rise on the word only, the first 
important stressed word, which has the highest tone. The first 
unstressed syllable of the next important word, intelligent, is 
maintained at practically the same pitch as the word only, then 
there is a sudden lowering of the pitch for the following stressed 
syllable; the pitch is again lowered on man; the following un- 
stressed syllables — in the — being maintained at the same pitch 
as the stressed syllable man; the pitch then descends again oil 
the stressed syllable conn- and drops to its lowest tone on the last 
syllable of the sentence, this final tone being, in the approximate 
musical notation, a fourth lower than the initial tone. 

An analysis of the intonation of the following French sentence 
Mill show how fundamentally different it is from the English 
speech melody. 

Mar'seille j est le premier port commer'aal j e! la villc la plus 
popu'laire j de'France. This sentence, like the English example, 
requires a falling intonatipn at the end. In the French sentence 
the pitch gradually ascends within each word-group except 
the last. The rise in pitch within each little section is 
gradual, but to each stressed s\dJable at the end of the word- 
group there is a sudden upward jump, the high pitch indicating 
that the sense is not completed, and that there is more to follow. 
In the last word-group the pitch falls suddenly to the final 
syllable France, indicating die completion of the sentence. The 
intonation of this final word-group differs from that used in rite 
final word-group of die English sentence, for in the latter the 
voice “ glides ” downwards (the legato of the singer}, whereas in 
French the voice “jumps" down to the final level tone. At the 
end of English sentences this final tone is usually gliding, and not 
level as in French. This same characteristic feature of French 
intonation, as compared with English, should be noted in die last 
syllable of word-groups with rising intonation. English people 
would bo inclined to use a rising intonation (an upward glide) 
on the last syllable of the word populaire in the above sentence. 
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where the French would use a high lev el tone, That is, the 
last stiesscds> liable of any word group (e\ccpl the last) "should 
he practically sung on one single high note " l The voice should 
not rise throughout this sy liable Tins legato the EngUshmatv is 
so fond of soaieliracs occurs in French in emotional utterance, 
hut its use should be dispensed with in school- 
id The sentence .1 tamille / est is premier port eom'rierctal { tl 
1 1 Lille Li phis populate \ dt f France cons-sU ol lour separate 
tone groups 2 But it is often possible for two closely related 
tone groups to be combined into one, which is then VaioiTO us 
a double tone group for example, in the following sentence 

1 2 5 

f> prune prtiue^de u«£f ans, ] le plus hil honafU^de sou 

royaumt, | lUit U irai roi \ dtS SitiltlsIiOmmes j tt U hires | des 
gi mns d Itahe—most people would consider that the separate 
tone groups 1 and 2 form one double tone group counting of 
two dements Tone groups 3 and 4 are so cloudy related that 
they, too, may be treated as one double tone group Ol course 
this question of tone group division allows plenty of scope for 
individual interpretation! No two people would divide a long 
passage into exactly the wane tone groups No two people 
would intone such a passage in exactly the some manner We 
nny sometime a find three tone groups combined into one, c g. 
‘i/s onl (route \ hs poms | & lent go it | je n*M pas cu le 
courage J deles kur refuser As m the Fn-nch sentence discussed 
in section 14, the pilch hen ascends gradually within tone* 
groups one and two, and to the stressed syllable at the end of 
each tone group there is a sudden upward jump, the lost syllable 
of the final tone group, however, docs not ‘■how this rise in pitch, 
for there r$ a sudden downward jump fiorn the jvertuHiniato to 
the hnal syllable If a sentence consists of only one tone group 
the latter ends with the characteristic fall 

1 U Juries Mod Lang Teaching, V a! X , >o 7, Nov, 19I4 

s 11 Palmsrdrnnes atone £roU£>a.i a ward orsenesof 'vordsia connected 
spjeett cuatiiauig one and only one maximum of prominence 

Engttih Intonation, p, 7 
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16. In the tone arrangement, or melody, of simple and 
complex sentences there is one feature which all languages have 
in common. It is the grouping and gradation of the tone-groups 
relative to the tone-group containing the highest pitch, and there- 
fore the maximum of prominence. This is merely an extension 
of the principle which units the different syllables of a word into 
a whole, i.e. into a tone-group. In the French words la maison 
and commencement, the middle syllable has the highest pitch, and 
the syllables on either side have a lower pitch; for the last syll- 
able there is the sudden characteristic fall in pitch, and this lowest 

tone denotes completion. The tone-groups of a sentence show a 

1 2 

similar arrangement, e.g. Trois bergers ( passaient tot soir j par 

a 

Eaux-Bonnes. The middle-tone group (2) begins and ends on a 
higher pitch than do tone-groups 1 and 3; the latter being final, 
has the lowest pitch. If a syllable is added to the above words, 
la maison, commencement, so that we have la maison nenve, 
commencement iriste, the syllable which previously had the lowest 
pitch now has the highest. 

The same thing happens if another tone-group is added to the 
above sentence. 

1 2 3 i 

Trois bergers j passaient un soir | par Eaux-Bonnes, j grande 
station thermale. Tone-group 3, which had the lowest tone, now 
rises to the highest pitch, and the new tone-group, being final, 
has the lowest tone. The pitch of tone-group 2 is intermediary 
and forms the transition between tone-groups 1 and 3. 

This French sentence-melody is, so to speak, predetermined, 
for if we invert grammatically the order of the last two word- 
groups, them intonation must be altered to conform to the 
characteristic melody of the sentence as a whole. Trois bergers j 
passaient un soir j par line grande station thermale, | nominee 
Eaux-Bonnes. This arrangement, of course, gives the maximum 
of prominence to the tone-group — par une grande station thermale, 
and the importance of the tone-group nominee Eaux-Bonnes is 
thereby considerably lessened. 
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Tha highest pitch need not always occur in the last tone group 

but one One may say trois forgers j pa$sannl un sotr j par 

Eaux-Bonncs \ pour gagner tear ullage, with the highest pitch m 
\ 2 3 

tone group 3, or, iron bergers | passannt tin sotr \ par Eaux - 
4 5 

Bonnes [ ett s\n htournant j a Lurallagi, with the highest pitch 
still in tone group 3, the thought of the return bang expressed 
m two hnil tout groups instead of one The pitch of tone- 
group 4 is in that case, intermediary , and forms the transition 
between the highest pitch in 3 and the lowest in ) (just as 
tone group - forms the transition between tone groups 1 and 3)* 
The even trend of French intonation becomes evident not 
onh in the gradual ascent nt pitch between the syllables irois, 
pa , par (tiie hrst syllables of the first three tone groups oi 
the above model sentence), but also in the regularly increasing 
mten als between the last s\ liable but one and the lost syllable in 
each of these tone groups The pitch of the syllable gtrs is but 
shghth highei than that of her, which is slightly higher than 
trots hut the interval between scar and un is greater, while the 
pitch of Bonnes is noticeably higher than that of Earn 

The above are characteristic features of French intonation 
which English people are apt to neglect 

17 The following is a short summary of the general rules to be 

1 2 

observed m reading the model sentence Trots forgers j pissaicnt 

un sotr ) par Laux-Bonnts j en sTn n hum ant f a four village 
(It is assumed that the individual sounds are correctly pronounced 
The figures in brackets refer to the sections ) 

1 The pupil must speak out Each sj liable must be clearly’ 
articulated (3 ) 

2 All syllables are to have equal stress except the last 
syllable of earh tone group, which is to be slightly more 
accented (0 ) 

3 There must be no “gliding” between the penultimate 
ami final syllable of a tone group (IT) 
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4. The pitch should gradually ascend within each tone- 
group except the last. (!4.) 

5. There should be regularly increasing intervals between 
the last syllable but one and the last in each of the tone- 
groups. In the last tone-group the pitch should fall 
suddenly from the penultimate to the final syllable. The 
latter has a level tone. (16 and 14.) 

6. The syllables within the tone-groups gradually ascend 
in pitch, and the tone-groups should be similarly graded, 
the highest pitch occurring at the end of tone-group 4; 
but the highest pitch may occur at the end of tone- 
group 3 (see section 16) in which case tone-group 4 is 
intermediary and forms the transition between the 
highest pitch in tone-group 3 and the lowest in tone- 
group 5. 

Of course it is not a general rule that the highest pitch, the 
maximum of prominence, will always occur exactly in the middle 
of the sentence, as it does in this case. In a symmetrically 
constructed sentence like the above, however, we have a clear 
illustration of the fundamental principles of French intonation. 

Theory alone, of course, will not enable the pupil to acquire a 
correct French intonation; it must be combined with careful 
observation and imitation of the teacher’s performance, example 
being always better than precept. 

IV. 

The Teaching of French Intonation. 

18. “ All users of speech (no matter w’hat their nationality or 

language, no matter whether musically trained or not) are users 
of tones, and consequently already possess the elements of any 
intonation system. All they have to do is to perform wittingly 
and consciously what they are already in the habit of doing un- 
wittingly and unconscioush'.” 1 

1 H. Palmer, English Intonation, p. 5. 
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In helping the pupil to intone the foreign language ' wittingly 
and consciously,” the example of the teacher is all important 
for the class will reflect the teaches ability to intone correctly 
If the teacher reads and speaks French mth the intonation 
peculiar to his native town or country, if he is not oxen aware 
of the differences that « \ist beivveen'hhe melody of his natne. 
language and that of Trench, he is actually^eceivmghis pupils 
They have a nght to hear and be taught t(K intone the foreign 
language correctly Thc\ can If am to do tins Ns^easily as they 
learned the mtonatiun of the Jr native tongue It- 15 funda- 
mfntally a matter of h ibit 

Therefore m tht beginners class the teacher should speal r 
and read all Trench words and sentences with tlie characteristic 
Fiench melody, and should require his pupils to repeat them in 
the same manner ‘hmultaneous practice of the exercises is to 
he recommended 1 he r oices of 20-30 pupils intoning a word or 
sentence tnng out tht melody much more clearly than the 
teacher's v oice .done It is a good plan for the teacher to indi- 
cate the nse and fall of the melody with his hand as a matter ol 
fact, if the pupils experience any difficulty m distinguishing 
between the rising and falling of the x oice, they cart often be made 
to oiercome this difficulty by indicating the nse and fall with 
their hand whilst intoning the word or sentence 
Agun, the teachtr can indicate the tiend of the intonation by 
means of dots and hues on the blackboard. 

In the upper classes where the pupils have been learning 
French for some time, but do not intone correctly, and in cases 
where the teacher himself is not thoroughly familiar with the 
principles of French intonation, too much should not be attempted 
at fust I or instance, the whole lesson should not be spent in 
trying to intone all conversational and reading matter correctly 
The teacher should spend five (or more) minutes of each lesson 
in tJic upper classes m systematic practice of the French In- 
tonation Exercises By the end of the year there will not only 
he a masked smprov ement m the pupils* oral work, but, once 
the Intonation Exercises have been worked through, teachers 
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and pupils will be able to tackle any passage of French prose 
or verse and intone it correctly. The}' will do this at first 
consciously, but later quite unconsciously. 

In all poems and prose passages learned by heart the correct 
French intonation should be insisted on. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SYMBOLS. 

The Dot System. 

Each dot represents a syllable. Its position with regard to 
the preceding and following syllables indicates its relative pitch. 
A thick dot represents the final syllable of a tone-group, and 
signifies at the same time that this syllable is to be slightly 
accented. 

A continuous upward slanting row of dots indicates a corre- 
sponding succession of rising syllables. The thick dot marking 
the final syllable of an ascending tone-group is placed perpen- 
dicularly over the dot of the preceding syllable, so that the abrupt 
rise in pitch between the syllables may be clearly illustrated. 
Similarly the final syllable of a sentence is indicated by a thick 
dot placed perpendicularly below the dot of the preceding 
syllable. 

If a tone-group consists of only two syllables, the dots repre- 
senting them are placed in a vertical line, the position of the thick 
dot indicating the direction of the rise or fall. Thus, if the thick 
dot is placed above, the tone-group is a rising one, if it is placed 
below, it indicates a fall in g tone-group. 

A small ring (Ex. 10) in place of a thick dot gives special 
prominence to the syllable rath the highest pitch, the “ point 
culminant” of a whole series of tone-groups. 

Two tone-groups, closely connected as regards subject-matter, 
are sometimes combined to form one double tone-group. In this 
case the ascending melody of the second section is merely a 
continuation of that occurring in the first section, but the position 
of the first syllable of the second section is a little lower than 
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that of the penultimate sellable of the first section This is 
shown by the corresponding arrangement of the dots The 
abrupt n*e m pitch between the penultimate and ultimate 
syllables of the first section is in no way diminished by the 
joining of the tone groups Three tone groups combined into 
one aie represented in a similar way by a corresponding arrange- 
ment or the dots 

The horizontal line found in each intonation picture is, in the 
first instance, merely a guiding line enabling the reader to 
determine at a glance the relative portions of the dots But it 
also rt presents an approximate middle pitch The reader 
should not, however, waste time trying to discover what his 
middle pitch is Tlu line is a mere guide 

The Lim. Svstevi 

As the dots in Exercises 1-11 represent the syllables within a 
tone group, so the fines in Exeicises 16-30 represent a tone- 
group within a sentence 

Exercises 12-15 shuw the transition Exerases 12 and 13 still 
indicate the separate svllables by the dots placed on the fines, 
in 14 and 15 these aids are omitted, but the fines correspond 
exactly m length to the rows of dots they replace After this, 
for the sake of economising space, the hues have been per- 
ceptibly shortened, and now merely indicate the trend of the 
intonation 

Throughout the exercises dots alone hav e been used to illustrate 
the abrupt nse or fall in pitch occurring at the end of each tone* 
group Tone*groups consisting of one syllable are, of course, 
represented by a single thick dot, and tone groups consisting of 
tw o syllables by two dots as described on page It) In addition, 
dots have been used in cases where the syllables of the tone- 
group, for some reason or other, do not follow the normal trend 
of the intonation This often occurs when the final low tone 
draws down with it one or more preceding unstressed syllables 

A small nng in place of a thick dot has the same value as 
indicated m the dot sy stem abo\ e 
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Lines with one or two indentations in the middle represent 
double or triple tone-groups respectively, and should be read as 
described above. The indentation itself indicates the point of 
contact of two tone-groups. In the printed texts the longer 
perpendicular lines mark the limits of the tone-groups, the 
shorter ones the point at which the indentations occur in double 
or triple tone-groups. 

The figures placed before the tone-groups in the texts and 
above the corresponding intonation-pictures will facilitate the 
comparison of the different sections. 
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rnrA-piENT of me Final Tq-ne-Groips 

In Exc rases 2-11 the pnnaple underlying the construction 
of the final tone-groups is that all s>llables preceding the final 
S} liable of the tone group gradually ascend The subject-matter 
of the texts has been speaallv elected with a view to illustrating 
this simple and fundamental principle of French intonation 
From Exerase 12 onwards the subject-matter of the texts has 
been taken at random from v anou& sources It will he seen that 
the intonation pictures of these final tone-groups do not always 
show the regular intonation of Exercises 6-11 The final low 
tone often deans down with n one (no or even three preceding 
unstressed sv llables The reason for this seeming contradiction is 
that from Exercise 1 2 onwards the subject matter of the texts 
has not been spet tally chosen to illustrate the above fundamental 
pnnaple, aid full liberty has b<en allowed for individual in- 
terpretation Thus in all cases where II de FourmestrauVs 
intonation differed from the rule stated above, such departures 
from the normal have been recorded in the intonation-pictures 
In order that the reader may draw his own conclusions with 
regard to the treatment of final tone groups, it has been considered 
htlplul to make the following synopsis of the examples occumng 
m the first eleven connected texts (12-22) 


I I\IO,VVTJOS OF FINAL TQ>E-GROUP5 FOLLOW IX G THE RULE 

of Exercises 6-11 

A The final tone group ends in a word of two or moie 
sjllablcs The final sellable has the lowest tone, and the 
penultimate has the highest tone in the ascending tone group 
Dissj liable tnckrgs — at lucr 12 , 1 io, le 4incr 12, V II, cl 
it diner 12, VI 7, sont ecnUs 13, 1 s, i/ y a deux aiguilles 10 , gtu 

of the’tfxu^wf fEurwdcnorecxrrcisra Roman numerals, the sections 
oi tie teits, and small Arabic figures, tone group* 
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marque les mantles 14; the gild II. 5; en acier III. s; au en argent 
IV. 9; on en albdlre 1 1; qitela pendule V. 3; de voire voisin 15, V. 2; 
si tu veux repondre 15, VII. 5 ; son ministre 16, I. 4; du cabinet 
II. 4; et qtti pleura it 17, 1. a; pour la fermiere 18, I. 3; resla 
sans repouse 19, I. 10; leslignes suivantes 15; de votes ecrire II. 20; 
Vidor Hugo 31] dans lemonde entier 20, 1. u>; d d’ltn pays II. 31 ; 
on embarquis ; a Marseille III. 4 ; etdu uord | de V Europe IV. 29; die 
controle [ d sa fucon 21,11. 13; pour s' assurer, | si dies sont sol ides 
10; avail de precoce 22, 1.2; si in touches | a an pinceau II. 2; 
e'est le petit Stevens VII. ; chcz tes parents VIII. 4; le gamin | le 
suivit IX. 2; a 1’examen suivant XIII. 4; n’ eta it admis 7. 

Polysyllabic endings: — de clironometres 13, II. 2; [decorees 13, 
IV. "'j 1 ; de commamhmcnt 15, title; il font m’ excuscr 19, II. s; en 
tourbillons 20, I. 32; de comparable II. 7; qu’on renverra j a 
l' dr anger III. 1 3 ; et cutera 23 ; d compte plus | de 640000 j habitants 
IV. o; suii’i la mime j progression s; [d‘ importance 14]; estsupprime 
20, IV. 17; [ ambulant 21, 1. 7]; del’animal o; d demanda22,V. 2 ; 
Pen dissuadaii XI. 11. — d'etre interroge 15, VII. 2; avani d'etre 
interroge VII. 7; tine lettre j de remerciements 19, I. $; [mcffagable 
20 I. lo]; brulait j de desobeit 22, III. 2 ; it sc realise r XI. 3. — stir 
la Mediter ranee 20, I. 39; est tout a fait j extraordinaire II. 3. 

B. The final tone-group ends in a monosyllabic word, which 
has the lowest tone. 

(a) A preceding unstressed syllable has the highest tone in the 
ascending tone-group : que tu fats 12, VIII, 2; de decant la louche 
15, III. 7; no croisez pas les iambes s; a la bouche VI. i; attends 
toil- tour VII. 3; quand je te parle 9; avec soil Jr ere 1 8, V. 4; d votre 
mere (vote) 19, II. 13; doit Hire douce (s:tro) 19, II. 22; qu’on en 
tire 20, IV. 21; met a jour 21, II. 11; mat's pour voir 19. Cf. the 
following poiysj'llabic endings with unstressed penultimate : 
avec le porlephtme (portaplym) 15, VI. 2; die est dure | quclqttefois 

1 The square bracket indicates that the word la not only the end of the 
final tone-group, but is itself the dual tone-group. Such words are included 
in the summary at the end of this appendix. 

- Possessives often lia\e the same syntactical value as the definite 
article; ihey are in that case to be treated as unstressed. Similarly prepo- 
sitions like f o: r. 
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(hdhafwa) 1*), II 21, dan s l’ atelier \ Je Roque plan (rokopla) 22, 
XI *> 

(t) A prccedirg strewed sj liable has the highest tone m me 
ascending tone group resarJezanoi 1 15, IV 5, ne le derangez pas 
V 3 ,«em/>usVlII 1 ,dcm ttemoi 17,111 s.ii'atibltezpasceja 19, 
[I \G, ct resfez sage 30 , tiles sort totes 21, II 24 , po'tr qu’il tie As 
nlrouie pus 31 qut sera im grand pnntre 22, X ti, n’en rrcmait 
pas XIV 2 


II Intonation or m vt tone groups deputing from hie 
re ll or EnxrcisCn 6-11 


A The final tone group ends in a dissyllabic or polysyllabic 
word 

The final syllable has the lowest tone 
One or more preceding syllables participate in the l all 
Tone groups ending in a dissyllabic word je mange uni] 
betirree 12, II 2 1 ct attx a litres edifices] publus Id, V 12 , laissez 
i otre loisuij IranquiU c 15, V 1 , {lesions diij inn ail 16,11 to, 
four tons iosj iresors 16, lit 11 , )e Cat] perm 17, H 7, tine belle 
ptihe] icrnnille 18 I 0 , a lit ne sais yien] encore 22, XII 3 
Similarly ne ions courbez pas J com me (a 15, II l 
Tone groups ending m a polysyllabic word les plus pel its] 
thronovielres 13,111 2, cst cap'Jbmie 20 , 1 18, le //ml] ra/rai - 
chtssant 18, II 3 In a polysyllabic Word group qitt dii] tout 
17, HI 8, l importance) it Marseille 20, II ,3, stir les 
Phfices publics] it noire (notro) zt’Pe 1 1, Vlll 4 
Compare final tone groups with falling pitch throughout 
[d qmt sert it timbre] des penduUs 14, Vll 2, [oltsoiu placets} Us 
boflogcs > 14 , VIII 2 , [qut Jml la rcUince] & Sally Mr, I ll> 
[rlturgm dune nnissej de papiers 16, II 7, [deputs trots lieu res] 
da main l 16,11 13, [senent a erner] les chcmmecs (4 syllables) 
13 , IV 3 , [pour merer] sme parcAle tv 1 6 , HI a 
B The final tone group ends m a monosyllabic word 
The tatter has the lowest tone 


l! j l^h /la fit /h hwkt 1 f £ this tx,mf 1S P Iaccd * il * r die pliable mtii 

tu^iuht inUh in the asuiuling t Q r ie g r o u p * 
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(«) A single preceding unstressed syllable participates in the 
fall: d sept heures et demie ] du soir 12, IV. 4; le mouveiuent] des 
roues 13, V. i>; ok portc-t-on ] les monires? 14, V. l; je vous reads'] 
le voire 17, III. ll; ltd porter] la pichc 18, III. 3 ; dtous ] les deux 
18, V. 7; cinq fois] par jour 12, 1. 2; jc fais cinq repas] par jour 
12, I. 3; . . . manges-Ui] par jour? 12, VII. 2 ; regard ez droit] 
devant vous 15, IV. 3; lid defcndait ] dc peindre 22, I. 7 ; ses 
habitudes] se fixent 21, II. 2. 

(b) Two preceding unstressed syllables participate in the fall : 
eloignez voire buste ] de la table 15, II. 4 ; mettez les mains] sur la 
table 15, III. 3. — A whole final tone-group with similar falling 
pitch : ijie vous appuyez pas la te'te] dans les mains 15, III. 2 . 


Summary. 

The following summary gives the number of examples collected 
under each heading. 

I. Intonation following the rule of Exercises 6-11. 

A. Final tone-groups ending 

in a dissyllabic word : 34. 
in a polysyllabic word : 24. 

B. Final tone-groups ending in a monosyllabic word, 

(a) a preceding unstressed syllable having the highest 
tone in the ascending tone-group : 12 (15), 

(i b ) a preceding stressed syllable having the highest 
tone : 10. 

II. Intonation departing from the rule of Exercises 6-11. 

A. Final tone-groups ending 

in a dissyllabic rvord, the final syllable having the lowest 
tone, and the penultimate sydlable participating in the 
fall: 9. 

in a polysyllabic word, the final syllable haring the 
lowest tone, and several syllables participating in the 
fall : 3, 3, 7. 
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B Final tone groups ending m a monosyllabic word 

(a) a single preceding unstressed syllable participating 
in the fall 12, two such syllables participating 
in the fall 2 {3} 

(J>) a preceding stressed syllable participating in the 
fall 0 

The results may be summed up as follows 

A If the final tone group ends in a dissyllabic or polysyllabic 
word, the intonation of Exercises 6-1 1 is preferred 

B If the final tone group ends i« a monosyllabic Word a pre- 
ceding unstressed syllable may either have the highest tone 
or eke participate in the fall of the final s> liable A preceding 
stressed syllable never seems to participate m the fall 
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Emphatic Intonation ' 2 in Conversation. 


“ One of the functions of intonation is to indicate subtle shades 
of meaning which cannot well be expressed in words. ... In 
fact, we may say that what we call expression depends almost 
entirely on intonation.” 3 Where final words require an emphatic 
intonation the typical French melody differs slightly from the 
normal in that the antepenultimate syllable of a sentence has the 
lowest tone, thepenultimate syllable rising correspondingly above 
the middle pitch, while the final syllable ends on the middle 
pitch, or slightly above it. The preceding part of the sentence is 
usuallyspoken more or less uniformly. The following are examples 
heard by Professor Klinghardt in Paris and the provinces : 

{a) 1. c'est une) comedie / 4 2. a huit heures] dn matin. 3. on 
■petit ecrire cd\des maintenant (in the last case the five syllables 
in front of the bracket fell gradually from a somewhat higher 
pitch to the middle pitch). 

In addition, the antepenultimate syllable and the last one 
received rather more stress — a characteristic feature in con- 
versation. This is indicated in the intonation-picture by thick 
dots. The stress on the antepenultimate syllable is somewhat 
greater than that of the last syllable, but this is not shown 
in the intonation-picture. 

The principle seems to be that the speaker inclines to em- 
phasise only the antepenultimate syllable by a decided fall in 
pitch. The rise in pitch on the penultimate syllable is a 

1 See the Intonation-pictures to Appendix II,, p. 90. 

2 See page 6 for treatment of emphasis in French. 

2 Modern Language Teaching. Vol. X., Xo. 7, 1914 (article by D. Jones). 

‘ The small dashes in the intonation-picture merely indicate the pre- 
ceding words of the sentence. 
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tmd of reaction against the preceding fall The last sy liable 
simply terminates the tone group by returning approximately 
to the middle pitch 

(b) In most cases tins 1 md of emphatic intonation is combined 
with a "gliding’ rise or fall in pitch (legato), which is 
abnormal in Trench speech, and therefore all the more strik- 
ing when it does occur The trend of tins legato increment is 
as follows The ontqx n ultimate s\ liable begins on a low tone 
and has a strong stress As this stress gradually diminishes, the 
tone nses in a crescendo decrescendo movement through the 
high pitch of the penultimate syllable, and falls again with 
strong stress to the final syllable, winch terminates with 
diminished stress and falling tone The whole gives an 
effect of d isticiU "which is luighti nt d by the fact that this 
emphatic intonation is ifcompimed by an increase ni stress 
as well as a lengthening of the \ owds in the antepenultimate 
and Irnal syllables As a symbol for the rising tone of the 
antcpcnultmr iti syllable and the falling lone of the final 
syllable, an inverted comma and an ordinary large comma 
ha\ e been used 

I ill Whs fad Its] LXptrtatecs 2 , lalors 3 eda 

ten# dire 4 t ous <nci] hen tract 5 )‘cn]ai mangi 
6 nous tracer so ns] hen une salle (here the tone glides down 
on i) 7 ah, /a] IdL infant # 8 rten que la) nowTiture 
(downward glide on the final r) 

The small part played by logical stiess in French speech 
is clearly' 1 seen from the fact that the strongly stressed ante- 
penultimate syllable often consists of words like prepositions, 
auxiliary verbs, or weak prefixes 9 en Stale 10 
' dans l espace 11 j’ai hitrle 12 at cc] les enfant s 
13 an nest pas] des enfants 14 de grandcs ] relations 
It is evident then that emphatic intonation, obeys a law 
of its own and does not depend upon the particular sounds 
or w ords w ith which the given, sentence ends In none of the 
above examples did the antepenultimate syllable imply a 
contrast 
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( c ) A third type of this emphatic intonation occurring at the 
end of sentences is seen in the following examples, where 
two or more unstressed syllables are found between the first 
and last stressed syllable. 

1. oh,] absohunent! 2. cite n'cn ] a pas Fair da tout. In 1 
the pitch of the syllable “so" lies between the lowest pitch 
on “ab” and the highest on “hi’’; in 2, the two syllables 
“Fair du“ descend gradually in pitch from the highest tone 
on pas till the lowest tone of the final syllable is reached. 

(d) A fourth type is seen when the middle syllable drops out 
altogether. In this case the first and last syllables retain 
their characteristic intonation — rising and falling “glides.” 

1. il Vest] toujours (the highest pitch is di*cernible on the 
intermediary j (5); the tone glides down on the final r, as in 
b 8 in nourriture and b G in the / of suite). 2. combicii scs 
idees soutj anciennes (downward gliding tone on «). 3. nc Is ] 
dites pas. 4. c’csl toujours is] manage (highest pitch on the 
j of marjaig, cf. No. 1.) 

In this case, too, there is no logical stress. The strongly 
stressed penultimate syllable consists of insignificant words 
or parts of words, like the antepenultimate syllable in b 
above. 5. line revolution s'est fade] en hit. G. . . des 
crampes. 7. . . . el qui sc] repent. S. vans con musses la] 
recet/e. The lengthening of the penultimate syllable seems to 
be general, even when die penultimate syllable contains an a. 

II. 

The following fragmentary sentences with final tone-groups 
have this in common that the final tone rises suddenly — in normal 
intonation it falls — is lengthened and then “glides” down. 

(a) In these examples all the preceding syllables have a uniform 
pitch. 1. . . . Non, le} qumzs! 2. C'est comjncdc ! 3. 
.1/ alheurciisejmcni ! 4. . . . qui n'est pas]s;ir. 5. . . .duns 
la r.ajtiirc. G. une gerbe Jc j J tears. 7. cost ugre]aL:c. t>. 
une {die AulgLiise. 9. . . . commc on jad les tujiwties. 10. 
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cl dire qu'dte sin] ptdcl U dU a line UrmJi\tiI 12. 
lG u$ vow lies lac a sept] ftturcs [rtf matin [highest tone on 
hems, the three syllables of the two following words have 
the nniiom pitch of the first part ol the sentence) 

(h) The preceding syllables gradually fall tiU middle pitch is 
reached, the final syllabic has the highest tone as ul (a) 

1 on pad] dire' 2 Gt/il.IJh > fin c dlrng out the name o{ 
the •'t iti on) 1 >,ou\ , ouU :] nr, ’ 4 fa me fait] mal (tone 
gliding down ol /) j fa* nsst; demons' 


III 

The following additional collection of specimens of French 
intonation has been added to show the reader that the authors 
hav e not turned a deaf ear to the extraordinary \ anety of French 
speech tones The authors abo wished to encourage the reader 
to make a similar collection whtn on a visit to France 
The following examples consist of smdl sentences — or con- 
cluding parts of sentences The pitch in tlie preceding part of 
the latter (as pointed out on page 27) is nearly always uniform 
The emphatic intonation begins on the concluding part of the 
sentence, and the hearer gets the impression that this pre- 
dominating intonation gives expression to the meaning of tlie 
whole sentence Therefore, m collecting specimens of this 
emphatic intonation, it i> the end of the sentence that must be 
specially noted 

The thick dot m the accompanying intonation pictures again 
indicates the sy liable that has the strongest stress (often very 
strong m animated conversation) Sometimes several syllables 
in succession, or at intervals receive an additional stress 
I Mais, mon Dicu, ce n’est pas la peine ! 2 Mats, cest trSs job 1 
(two syllables with additional stress) 3 e'est la chose la plus 
tern He qut exisle 4 je sms in capable d’eti prendre une goutie r 
3 qu cst-ce qtte c etatt, je me rap pdle plus 6 ah, merer, im- 
possible 1 (three syllables m succession pronounced with strong 
stress, and m addition separated by short pauses to make the 
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whole more expressive). 1 7. mats, on cn boit tellement! (an 
appeal to the hearer’s judgment, hence rising tone; otherwise the 
two stressed syllables are treated as the three in No. C). S. ah., 
c-etait effrayant! 9. il a ton jours tout. 10. j’ai enormcment 
(i lire. 11. elle est tres bien payee! (an appeal to the hearer's 
judgment, cf. No. 7). 12. detail mu’ment bien arrange! 

13. lid est repugnant. 14. tie m mines depenses. 15. die n’cn 
a pas Pair du tout. 16. le mail n pour allcr au bain. 17. ah, 
je n’ui pas pile ma sereiette! IS. c’est la fille du com A dc Pans 
(meaning ‘‘don’t you know that ? ”). 19. je ne connais personne. 
20. quelle idee de desccndre avec elle enfin ! 21. c’est impossible ! 
(different from No. G). 22. nroi, j’ailes picds bouil/u«/s. 23. ah, 
fa vient de Paris ! 24. cela m'eviterait la peine dc lui ecrire (no 

contrast implied — lui considered as the first syllable of the 
compound "lui ecrire"). 25. malheiir anx vaincns (the actual 
pitch of the breathed it is hard to determine, but the speaker 
seems to feel the pitch as indicated in the intonation-picture). 

The following additional examples occur only in animated 
conversation. The}' show a fairly regular alternation between 
stressed syllables with high pitch and unstressed syllables with 
low pitch. 

1. line re<f/ngote. 2. mat's, c'est tres /oh! 3. tut decuve. 
4. ah vous revez ! (no contrast implied). 5. c'est mal/rounete ! 
6. un canard ! 7. desa/me (meditatively). S. mille calcines ! 

(feminine exclamation). 9. quelle Ziorreur ! 

It will be seen that the above collection of examples is not very 
extensive, and is concerned merely with quite short groups of 
syllables spoken for the most part with great animation. 

1 In the following sentence taken from Andre Okies L.i Petle elmite, 
Paris, Morcure do France. loio, p. -i, the separated syllables cone oy the 
same expressive emphasis as im-pes-sib’e above. 

— Ve -la yiu- je le disc, nun cur.! : ten! eet.i, < 
phtsicuis-fois, sepanmt les syilabes : tie co-vie-die. 


/a crinedtc.- Pi 



APPENDIX III 1 

The i*,ton -\tios t or Certain Verral Forms 

The repet) ban of the tenses is an excellent method either of 
runung the pupils’ French intonation from the start, or of in- 
culcating correct habits of intonation It all depends on the 
teacher He ought to insist upon lus pupils repeating the tenses 
in c\actl\ the same w n that French children have to repeat 
them 

(<0 

1 /’(ii nous mom 

in a s ions cues 

d a i/s mi/ 

Just think for a moment of the wag m which English children 
are apt to intone the present Unse of avoir Tins is what we 
usually hear There is a fall in pitch after each person, singular 
and plural, anil probabh the voice glides down on the sj Habits 
as and a Then the <i of atm and auz both receive a strong 
stress, the v nice again ghding down on the a 'Hie last Sj liable 
oni ends on i low gliding tone 

In French the whole tense should be intoned as follows' the 
first sj liable ; at is slightly above middle pitch, the pitch rises for 
as, the highest pitch hung readied on a The sellable whs 
begins above middle pitch (a little higher than fat], nses slightly 
for a and jumps up to ions rows ai.cz follows practically the 
same trend, but all the sj babies hav e a slightly low ir pitch The 
last two syllables — ils out— finish in the characteristic French 
w ay with an abrupt fab to ont, this final low tone being /red, not 
gliding as m English 

2 j c n <n pas nous n'avotis pas 

in it' as pas ious n’avez pas 

il n'a pas its n’ont pas 

The negative is treated m a similar way (cf the intonation* 
picture) 

1 See the J'ltonatacn-pictures to AppemJiv ill t p 93 

32 
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3. ai-je? 

dS-tll? 

a-t-il? 


avons-nous t 

avez-vous? 

ont-ils? 


No difference between the intonation of this and (a) 1. 


n’ai-je pas ? 


n’ avons-nous pas? 


The fact that ai-je? is pronounced as a monosyllable and 
n' ai-je pas? as a dissyllable (nsgpa ?) should be noted. 

O 

4. j’ai etc nous avons etc 

je n'ai pas etc nous n' avons pas eta 

5. ai-je etc? avons-nous etc? 

n’ai-je pas etc? n’avons-nous pas etc? 


1. j’aimc 
tu a lines 
it aime 


nous aimons 
vous aimez 
ils aiment 


In nous ainions and vous aimez avoid the mistakes pointed out 
above in reference to nous avons, vous avez. 

Also note that the s vowel should not be unduly lengthened. 
jc n’aime pas nous n’aimons pas 

2. j’ai aime nous avons aime 

jc n’ai pas aime nous n’avons pas aime 

3. aimes-fu? aimez-vous? 

n'aimes-tu pas? n' aimez-vous pas? 

Insistence on the repetition of these tenses in the manner 
indicated will net only'- lead to the acquisition of correct intona- 
tion in all verbal forms, but will also aid materially in the reading 
of continuous passages. 
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Exercises. 

Texts 

One tone-group 
1 

I’ari'. Marseille Toulouse, Bordeaux, Ch&luns, Kanej , Carnot, 
Loubtt Talberts Robert, GusUvl, Marcel, Fernand, Tarmee, 
la dia'.se, 1 argent, la pernr , la Unto, la glace, let homines, les 
plres les mere*, ks bancs, les tables, les axbres, la elapse, l’tloe, 
le maltre It* roi, 1 i reine, Tenlant Tumour, l'ami, Tartiste, les 
gens la regie, le iron!, It potle 


2 

\ Paris, a Marseille, a Toulouse, a Bordeaux, a ChMons, 
i Nd.nct , i ( amot, a Z-oubef, a FaJJteres a Robert, etc , a 
Tirmee, a la thasse, i Tenfant , les parents, les anus, le tableau, 
le pupitre, etnmiant, etonne en ete, en hi\er, en automne, au 
pnnUrop* en niarchant, m lisant, en mangeaftt, pour partir, 
par la ville, sur la table, dans la poche, le crayon, Tecolter, le 
plumier, le ljcee. le couloir, le marchand, le discoury, dans les 
champs, la manceuvre, l’amvee, le depart, le ballon, les soMats 
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Exercises. 

Intonation. -pictures. 
One tone-group. 

1 . 


2 . 


o 
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Exercise 3—5 


3 . 

Le pavilion le postilion, !e president, la marguerite, les 
tableaux noirs les professeurs, le direc-teur, nous amvons, 
vous protester ils commeno. rent, vous les avez, il m'a puni, 
tu les prendras, pres dcs Tudcnes utie joie enorme , Vhonneur 
sacrc a Montlufon, e’est mon ami en bavardant, il est tombe, 
un be tu jardin, l'aeroplane, le dmgeable, les axtilleurs, e'est ma 
patne dans la foret a la bonne heure le chant du cjgne, le 
tour du monde il faut s'mstnure c 'est a mon tour, je ne I'aime 
pas 


4 

Je lis a haute vol\ c est un bon ami, nous nous en irons, il 
cause < n marchant Tadministration e’est plus fort que moi, 
ui nungeant des noi\, e’est la chante, nous les avons Mis, elle 
!e recevra on l’a admire tu m en parleras, en me l’expb quant, 
il s’en vjuvtendra je 1 ai emporte , ?a in 'est bien egal , tu uendras 
nous voir, sur la mer Baltique, c est la Ivonnandie, je pars pour 
I’Afnque nous irons demain tu ne m’ccoutes pas, je vais vous 
pumr c est un paresaeuv ils s’endormiront , ne nous pressons 
pas tu cnais trop fort 


5 

Apr£s avoir parle, avec tous mes amis, dans la plus grande 
misere pour vous lc demon trer nous vendrons la maison, nous 
ne 1 avons pas vu, nous 1'attendrons toujours, ne parlous pas 
trop tot c est ma moilleure anne, votre chien est mechant, je 
veu\ ban tVcoutcr ne vous derangcz pas, e'est la recreation, 
nous tn avons plusiti^rs, ils cinporterent lours IiVTes, 1' amour de 
la patne, c cat bien trdp difficile en attendant son tr.un, 1 ’auto 
mobile est li, nous n'aitnons pas la bitre 
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3 . 


4 -. 


5 . 



O 
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Eyeucisls 6—3 


Two tone -groups. 


6 . 

A Paris, j on travadle, a Pans, | oa s' amuse, mon arm J 
amv era, i la joie | de mon pere, le phusir | des cnfants, dans 
one heure J ll viendra, sunez rnoi | i Nancy, lis ucndront | a 
cinq heures, n’en dis nea | a Robert, je l’ai dit | a Alfred, ll 
mentait | constamment, je Tai lu [ dans Jules Verne, nous 
jouerons | aujourd'hui, cet cte { il pleut trop, en causant | ll 
tomba, cet Inver | est glacial, la manne ] est tres forte, notre 
aimee | est puissant e, jel”ai vu ] tout aPhcure, ll viendra j dans 
hmt jours, e'est le tour | de Gustave, nous partons ] en vacances. 


7 . 

Nous Pattendrons j cbez tes amis , on v a ehre | un president ; 
on a elu | deux deputes, nous a\ ons vu j cet accident , on l’avait 
vu [ avec plaisir, pour vrvre htureux, [ vi\ ons caches, le tour 
du monde | en quarante jours, n’en parlez pas | i vos anus; 
n’amvenpas | apres sept heures , qui 1’aurait cru j asanaissancd? 
les monuments | de cette belle ville, je 1'ai connu j des son 
erdance , la noumture ( des animaux, ' je 1‘enverrai | ou tu 
voudras 


8 Two tone-groups with 

a ) 

1 Nous allons | a l’ecole * 
eutroos j dans la salle 


a varying number of sjllables, 
L’Scole. 

Nous sommes | des elev es 1 Nous 
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Two tone-groups. 

6 . 



8. Two tone-groups with a varying number of syllables. 

a) L’ecole. 



O 
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Exercise Sa 


1 La salie j a une porte s Kous sommes assis | sur des bancs 
* Kous lrsons } des fab T es 7 Nuns asons ) des mattres 


3 Nous a\ ons des sacs | pour nos hvres s Kotre saiie d etude ( 
est haute et grande 10 Pendant les lesons [ nous sommes assis 


11 Nous sommes channts | de l'histoire 17 Chaque banc j a 
deux places n ll v a de 1 ’encre j dans les cncnen 11 Chacon 
a J un petit easier 


^ j’ax mon easier j pour serrer mes lures 14 Beaucoup ont 
leurs hvres | dans des s>er\ iettes 11 Le maitre occupe | une 
estrade ele\te 


14 \ cote de lm, | il y a un grand tableau 14 Le tableau 
noir | est sur un grand che\ alct 70 Pendant les lemons de 
geographic, ( nous aions un globe 


71 Nous a\ gns aussi | des cartes murales K Le globe ] represente 
la terre a Lne carte murile | represente l’Allemagne 

Note that tn Lx 8a) 13 and elscuhere Professor Kitnghanil 
eudently insists on a eery slow pronunciation, making thrtt, 
syllables c/ilya tnsUadof hio, which ts the usual pronunciation 


b) Lever et Dejeuner 

1 Le dejeuner | >ous attend * I>s ont le ten.p„ j de se laver. 
lls se la-vent [ a\ec du savon * Ils se la-vaient toujours | a\ec 
du sa\ on 1 
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b) Lever et Dejeuner. 


. 4 . 


1 


3 
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Exercise Sb 


s 11 est sept heures J et quart "Depeclions nous [ de 
manger 7 Vous amt erez tous f beancoup tfop tard 


* Nous serous habilles f dans dtx minutes * Ils se depechent f 
autant que possible Ils onl vite fait J de s^abiller 


u Us out encore le temps I de se debarbouiller 11 Ik nettoient 
leurs dents J atec la brosse a dents ** En dix minutes, | leur 
toilette est fade 


u Ils i nnt i la cuisine | pour dejeuner 1S Ils disent bonjour | a 
leurs parents 18 Chacon prend J une tasse de la.it 


ir Chacim mange ausst | deu\ p^tits pains Enfin, | ds portent 
pour 1’ecole 


9 Double tone -groups. 

I 1 Nous aeons | de jobs sacs | pour nos hvtes * Ik 
se rendent / tons les <hraanch.es | a la messe * Notre 
Ijcte | a ete bati J en divneuf cent deux 

* Nous a\ons fait | hier matin | une composition * Je 

demeure j a dix minutes j da Ij cee * Nous pass? rons j 
le premier octobre prodialn | en rhetonque 
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Evekcisl, 0 


7 Jfon hire ante | entrera alors j cn philosophic * Je 
crois him \ qu’il ft la apics c$la [ sa medgcmc * j'cn- 
trerai | probaWernenf f i Saint-Cjr 


10 Mon cousin | £ &t entre premier | a Pt»\> technique 


II 1 A Pans, | on peut s’mstruire | et s’amuser 1 * Dans 
cette \ille, j les ctrangers j sont cn grand nombre 
3 Dans to rues, ( la circulation ( est tr£s vn e 

1 Charles Quint disait ) iPans n'est pas une \illc, ) 
mats un monde* * Les Champs EI> sees ( sont Ja plus 
belle promenade | de Pans * Sur les grands boul?- 
v ards J les prom^neurs | sont tres noml>reu\ 

7 Le Metropolitan! | est le metlieur mojen|de com- 
munication 8 Tons les fiacres j sont des iavun&res j 
a pneumatiques ® Les taxautos J sont egolanent j tres 
recherches. 

III * La Seme divise | la capitale | on deu\ parties | m- 
egales 3 * Sur ce beau ( et grand lietne, j une treatame 
de ponts | out ete batis 3 I a capitale | est divisee j en 
plusieure | arrondisseraents 

4 Cliaque arrondissement j est adimmstre J par un maire j 
et ses adjomts 5 Les monuments | de Paris ) sent 
nomlireuv j et grandioses * Le musee du Louvre j et 
1’Opera [ unt une renommee [ umverselle 

1 La giganiesque tour | de Pmgemeur Eidel | e-st le 

monument j le plus eleve du monde 8 Les environs | 

de la capitale ( sont aussi edebres | pax I ear beaute 

A Versailles | et & Saint Germain, j on peut voir deux 

ckiteauK [ merveiifeux 
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a 
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Exercise 10 


10 Three tone-groups with a varying number 
of s} liable s. 

I 1 Rev er.ons | i la question | qui nous occupe * En 
te tradimant, j nous n'aunons ') qu’un mauvais nll$- 
mand 3 II ne faut pas | trop recount 1 J au dictionnaire 

« La provenance j de ce mot j n’est pas connue 6 A la 
maison aussi, | ll vous faut lire | i haute voix, * II 
faut | que l’oreille s’accoutume \ au\ sons ttraxigers. 


T I ci, | ll ne faut pas | her le ( 8 Toutes Ics sjUabes J 

don. eut ctre articulees | distinctcment. * La virgule, J 
en fram,ais | est un signe d 'arret 

19 Obserc ez surtout | les expressions j qui different [ de 
l'allennnd u Dcpuis quelque temps, j votre eenture | 
decent plus mauvaise 


II. 1 Deux v oleurs | avaient pns | un fine 1 Jlais cliacun 
d’eux | \ culait le garder ] pour tui sent J Pendant 
qu’ilssedisputaient | et sebattaient, | un trouuiunc larron 
Pemmfna 

*11 \oit s'approcher j son frfere tout bnllant | et lrn 
dit B Un jour, j en traversant un jardto public, J je 
rencontrai un enfant * qui semblait cliercher | un 
objet perdu j et qui pleurait 

7 Ma mere | m'av ait donne un sou J pour ach^ter du 
lait 8 J ’.ll perdu | une pifece de dou\ sous [ que ma 
mere m’avait doiuiee *Tout & coup, | l’ersfant se mit 
k pleurer | de plus belle, 

10 Le monsieur | se retouma etonne [ et lui demanda 

11 Si je n ’avais pas perdu deux sous, | j’en aurais quatre | 
a present 11 La mere ber^ait dans se» bras ( son enfant | 
malade 
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E\£ItCISE 11 


II Sentences mtb a varying number at tone-groups 

I 1 Voire traduction J n’cst pas litterale 1 Traduisez tou- 
jours | mot 4 mot | quand la traduction | litterale | donne 
un bon alRmand 3 Ne vous pressez pas | de rcpondre 
1 Prenez le temps [ de reflector 5 Vous partussez j av oir 
saisi | la ptnsee de 1 ’auteur 6 Je vats reprendre | 1 'ex- 
plication 

, Nous ne serous | vraiment contents j qtte lorsquc nous 
aurons | tout compns 8 Revcnons maintfnant J a notre 
sujet 8 Rev enons | fi la question | qui nous occupe 

II 1 Ce cliapitre ( eontient beaucoup | d ’expressions raresj 
qiu ne sont peut etfe pas touted | dans votpe dictionnaire 
4 bous bien des rapports, [ la languc tie la conversation | 
s’ecarte de la iangue | htteraire 3 Us*agit| detro merle 
sens | qui com lent | a ce passage 

4 Par rapport a PalRmand, | en est ici | un pleonasme 
8 £n le traduisant, | nous n’aunons | qu’un mauvais 
allemand 4 Ce mot ( n’est pas pns ia \ au sens propre, | 
mats au sens [ figure 

III 1 Rendez j le plus bne\ cmcnt possible f la periphrase ( 
que ferment les vers j cinq, six et sept 1 Interpretez j 
ces paroles! 3 ll ne faut pas | trop recounr | au diction- 
n.ure 

4 La partie all^matide franjaise | surtout | pent vous 
faire faire | de grosses fautes s Pour bien eenre | en 
fran^ais, | il faut penser | en fran^ais 4 Pour per- 
fectionner votre stjle, [ il faut lire beaucoup | de lions 
auteurs 

IV, 4 1 renez en | quelques uns 1 Je vous les recommande | 
poirr votrelecture | personnels 3 11s v ous rnt eres^ront | 
et vous mstruiront 4 Reh&ez lent foment | tous vos 
devoirs | avant de les donner {Schmid t-Tt$sidre, Frans 
Unimtchtsspr , pA 18-24) 
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11. Sentences with a varying number of tone-groups. 
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Exercise 12 Les repas 


Sentences from daily life 

12 Les repas. 

1 1 Je mange | s cinq fois par jour | * Jc fais cinq repas 
par jour | 4 Jc prends j 5 mon premier r?pas j • le matin | 
7 a six lieures et demie J B en etc, | 


1 a sept heures et demie | 10 cn Inver II. 1 A ntnf j ou 
dix heures \ du matm, | * je mange une heurite , [ 1 e’est 
mon second repas 


III 1 Je prends 1 7 mon troisitmc repas | * i midi | 4 ou midi 
et demi IV 1 Je mange j 7 a quatre heures J * de 
l’apr£s midi | 1 et a sept heures ct demie du soir 


V 1 Le repas | du matin j * s'appclle j 5 le petit dejeuner, j 
4 le repas \ de midi j 5 s’apjielle j * le dejeuner, | 7 celui | 
de quatre heures | 


* s’appclle | le gouter, | * et le repas du soir | ll) s’apjielle [ 
11 le diner VI 1 II y a i bien dcs gens ] * qui nc font j 
3 que trois repas [ 


4 e’est alors [ J le petit dejeuner, | * le dejeuner ] 7 et 
le diner VII 1 Combiea de fois | 1 manges tu par 
jour? 


VIII. 1 Quels sont les noms j des repas | * que tu fais? 
IX 1 Quand fais tu | * tes repas ? (iv Kuhn, Franz 
Leseb f Anf , Ko 42) 
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Sentences from daily life 






13, Les chronom^tres 


1 i Les chronom&tres \ ^senent a mdtquer l'heuie * | 
3 Chaque chronometre, | 1 grand on petit, [ s auncadran, j 
8 ou les heures | 7 et les minutes | * &ont ecntes, ] 


f sur le cadran, j 10 il j a deux aiguilles J u une petite 
aiguille \ u qu» marque les heures, \ 13 et une grande 
aiguille | 11 qui marque les minutes 


II 1 11 y a plusieur.i sortes J * de chronombtres | 1 les 
memtres, j * les pendules | * et les horloges 


III 1 Les montres \ 1 sont les plus petits chrouometres, | 
3 on les porte | * dans la poche ( 5 du gilet J * II y a 
dea monties en or, | 7 en argent | 1 et en acier 


IV 1 Les pendules j 1 senent a omer j * les cheminees, | 
* aussi [ s lours formes sent elies | tr£s gracicuses | 8 et 
tr£s nrhement | 7 decorees 


8 Les unes ] sont en bronze | * ou en argent , J 10 d’autres 
en marb re [ u ou en albatre | 14 Elies sont muiues d'un 
timbre j 13 qm sonne les heures | 11 et les demies 


V 1 L'horloge | 2 est encore plus grosse | 3 que la pendule, | 
1 elle a un long balancier, j s jiomme 1$ pendule, j 8 qui 
n'gi? \ le mouveirvent des roues 
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Exercise U Questions 


* 11 > a <ks Uorlcfges [ « qu'on suspend aux murailles 
*tt d'autres { 10 qui x>nt dans les clochers, f u aux 
garcs j u et aux au | tres edifices publics 

u Les gens ] u qui passtnt dans les. mes \ u peu\ ent v oir 
les cadrans j 11 qui leur indiqucnt | 1T l*heure qu'il est 
(ifcid ^o -18) 


|4 Questions. 


1 1 \ quoi fervent | Mfts climnometres ? JI. 1 Qu’est-ce 
qui est ecnt | 1 sur Ie cadran | * des chronomltres’ 
III 1 A quoi sort |* la petite aiguille ? | * la grande 
aiguille’ 


IV * Quelles sortes de cbronometres | > a t-iP V. 1 Ou 
porte ton les montres? J * De quot | ’ sont-elles faites? 
VI, 1 Oi sont placets | * lespendules? | * Dequoi [ * sent* 
ellt-S faites? 


VII. 1 A quoi sort 1c timbre {* des pendule;,? VIII 1 Od 
sunt placets | 1 lea horfoges? j * Y a-t-il des borloges | 
4 sur les edifices publics de notre %ulle? [tbtd) 


15 1 Intonation | * de commamlement: ] *En djae. 


I. 1 Cliacun i sa placet j * Pcrsonne ne doit quitter sa 
place! II. 1 Tcnez v ous droit! | 1 Ke \ous courbez pas 
comme {a! 




56 E'cekcise 15 Intonation de commandment 

a Na \ous rejgtez pas en amferel j 4 Ekugnez %otre bust? 
de la table! Ill 1 Ne vous apptijez pas la tete | 2 dans 
Ies mains < 


3 Mettez les mains sur la table! [ 4 Les mams sur la 
table 1 j s Laissez vos morns tranquilly 1 [ * Otez les 
mams j 7 de dev ant la bouche ! | 6 Ne croisez pas les 
jambes 1 


IV 1 Ne regardez pas de cote! | 2 Ne regardez pas | autour 
df vous! | 3 Regardez droit devant \ousl | 4 Regardez 
par ici ! } s Regardez moi! 


V 1 Laissez \otpe \ own tronquille! | 1 Ke vous orcupez 
pas | de \ otre voisin' f 2 Ne Ie derangez pasl VI 1 Ne 
\ ous amusez pas | * av ec le porte plume f 

J Xe mettez pas | Ic porte plume [ 4 a la bouche! VII, 
1 attends | 2 d'etre intenoge! | 3 Attends ton tourl j 
*LSve la main, ] 5 si tu \eux repondre! | * Ne parltz 
pas | 

7 av ant d’etre lnterroge' j 8 Leve toi, | 9 quand te 
parle 1 | 10 Assieds toi 1 VIII 1 Ne ns pas j 2 pour la 
mo in die chose 1 

3 Ne sois pas si sot! j 4 Suis plus seneu\l | B Montrez 
plus ; * d? stneux! IX 1 Ne vous pressez pas | le 
matin j 2 pour aller dans la salle des fetes | 

a m pour en sortir! | 4 Marche? lent? men t [ 5 et pose 
mentl | « N’enjambez pas les bancs) {Schmtdt-Ttssedre. 
£*•"'2 Uvlcmehtsspr, pp SO-41 j 





E'sERCISC IG Heart IV ct Sully 


Connected texts 


t6 1 Henri IV | a et Sully. 


I 1 Les caiirtisans ( etaient jaloux [ * de la confiance | (pie 
Heim IV | 3 temoignait | a Solly, 1 1 son mimstre j s Un 
jour, f 


* le roi invita f 7 plusieurs d’rntre eux | 7 8 * a Paccom* 
pigner | 4 jusqn' i 1* Arsenal, j 10 qrn etait la residence ] 
11 de Sul4 


II 1 Li, | s il entre [ sans se faire annoncer j * et frappe 
a la porte [ 1 du cabinet | 6 Sully | etait assts | * deyant 
une table ( 


7 chargee d’une masse { 8 de papiers \ *«Depius> quand | 
M t tes-\ ous an travail 5 # [ u dit le roi [ u *Depuis trois 
beures ) 11 dn matins ] 14 repondit le mimstre 


111 1 Alois Henn IV, | i se toumant | % ers ses co artisans j 
8 et •s’adressant | i 1’un d’eux j * tCombien d 'argent j 
\oudrw vous j * pour raener | * une pareille vie ? » | 


7 1m deraanda-t U ] 8 iSire,* [ *rephquacelui-ci, | l0 *]ene 

voudrais j la rrtener | 11 pour tons \os tresors.* — - {K~ 

K»kn, Fran* lestb f Anf.Ko III ) 



Exercise 16 : Henri IV et Sully 
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Connected texts 
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Enercise 17. Is sou perdu 


17- 1 Le sou | * penlu. 


1. ^ Un jour, j a tn travtrsant j un jardrn public, j 3 je 
rencontrai j un enfant ) * qui stmblait chcttber ) fi un 
©bjet perdu J 6 et qui plcurait 


II 1 tQu'as tu done?* j 1 lui dis je | 5 tAM Monsieur, | 1 ma 
bonne mere | 8 m’avait domie un sou | * pour ache ter du 
lait , ) 7 je 1‘ai perdu » 


® eLh bien, ( * mon enfant, j 10 cc mal cst reparable, | 
11 \ mb un autre sou, j n et ne pleure plus* 


III ^Aprts c^k,( i ]e m’eloignai | a Mais, cinquante 
pas de lk, | 6 j’entends counr 1 8 demire moi, j 7 c’etait 
I’enfant, | 


® qui dit tout jojeu\ | * tMonsieur, | ™ j’ai retrouve 
mon sou | u et je aous rends le \6tra (tiid AV 92} 


18 La Pecbe. 


I 1 Charles ( 1 avait fait une commission ( 3 pour la fer- 
miere ] * La iemuere j en recompense ] 8 l u i donna J 
8 une belle pecbe vermeAle 



Exercise 17 : Le sou perdu 
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Etotcisn IS La "Bkht 


II. 1 Charles, j 1 qui avait courn | * ct avait grand 'soif, | 
t allatt manger | av ec dchccs j s Ie fruit rairaichissant. 


HI, i Tout a coup j * il s’est squvenu j 1 de sa sceur malade, \ 
* et d est alle | 6 lut porter la pCchc 


IV. 1 trends, petite b<rur,» j 1 lui a t il dit, ] * tvmla j *■ ce 
qu’on m’a donne [ - c’e>t pour toil* 


V 1 Hats la petite sietir | n a voulu manger i la belle pedie | 
! qua la condition | 3 de la partager | * a\ec son frire, j 
s et le fruit partagc | * lour a pam meilleur | 7 a tous les 
deu_\ (ibid A’cj 0l») 


19. 1 Lettre de Victor Hugo | 1 h un enfant. 

I. 1 Victor Hugo, | * cdibre po&te frames du sitele passe, [ 
3 avait adresse | 4 un exemplaire de scs poCmes | 5 a un 
enfant de Grenoble, | * celm a j 7 ecnvit au potte j 

8 une lettre | de rcmeraements j 3 Cette premiere lettre | 
10 resta sans reponse , | u 1 enfant j 13 en ecnvit une 
seconde | u et revut l u au bout de quelques jours | 
IS les lignes sun antes 


II. 1 *Je v ous dois | 3 depuis bn n longtemps | 3 une reponse, | 

* mon cher enfant, j s mus, [ * ez sous, | 7 j’ai les 
j eux bien malades, [ 8 ilfautm'eacuser | * Lesmedecins [ • 



Exercise IS: La Peeke 
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G4 Exercise 19 Ldtre de Vidor Hugo it uh enfant 

10 me defendant d'ccnre, [ u j obus | aux medfems f 
l! comme sous cbeisscz ] 13 a votre nitre j 14 11 laut 
obeir j 15 toutc la mc, | « n’oubbtz pas c?b j 17 Mais 
sous | 

18 qui ties petit, | 19 sous ttes plus lieureux que inoi, | 
20 car i sotre age, | a l'obcissance j 23 doit etre douce; j 
23 au nnen, j 21 die est dure \ quefquefois, | 33 sous Je 
vojtz, | 

58 puisqu on in'a empechc | de sous eenre | !T Adieu, j 
28 mon petit ami [ 29 de\ cnez grand [ M et restez sage j 

11 Victor Hugo* {tbul A T o 1 03) 


20 Marseille 


I 1 Marseille | 2 cst le piemicr port commercial | * ct la ville 
la plus populaire [ 4 de France | 3 Le soklat | s qui a vu 
l'Algtne, | 7 le matin | 8 apres sa liberation j 

9 I’cmigrant | 10 rentre dans sa patne, | 11 rapportent de 
cette cite, | 12 dans Ics caitipagnes, | 13 une impression 
nante, j 11 un sous cnir j 13 meffa^able J 18 Marseille, ) 
17 eu effet | 


IS est cap tiv ante ] 19 Par sa situation, j 50 son cbmat, J 
a son cicl pur, | 22 elle apportion, | 23 d est \rai, ] 21 au 
nudi d? la France, | 23 mais elle n J a pas j 28 la secheresse | 
47 de certaines regions, | iS la poussdre, j 

21 \ entable fleau | 99 quand le mistral J 31 la soul£\ e 
33 en tourbillons ] 33 Ampin thea | tre grandiose J 34 ous ert 
du c&te d? 1'Afnque, J 23 elle forme une entree | 38 magm- 
fiqiiC, ( 



Exercise 19: Letirc do Vidor Hugo ci un enfant 65 
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U\ercisi: 20 Marseille 


11 la veritable portc naturdle J 39 de la France [ 39 sur la 
Meditcrranee | “pans la vxlle neuve |«cst la Canne- 
b t ere, j 4i cette large promenade [ 11 aboutissant au port, ( 

« et dont Its Marseillais | * s ont porte la renommee | 
*• dans le monde cntier 


II 1 Le spectacle | 1 que le port offre | 1 cst tout a fait | 
extraordinaire , j * m le Hav re | * ni Bordeaux ( * n’off- 
rent nen [ 7 de comparable | * Quand on aperfoit | 
* ces milkers de mats, ( 

10 pareils a uue foret \ u dcpoudlee de fcuilles, l J * Its 
chemmees j 13 de tous ecs paquebots, | u ce mouvement 
contmuel | 13 des bailments qui entrant, | lt qui sar- 
tent, | 17 qui s’arretent i la douane, | 

19 ccs quais i encombres | de marcliandises, j 19 ce me- 
lange de ptuplcs divers, | 40 ltaliens, ) 31 Espagnols, j 
** Anglais, | 33 Hollandais, | 34 AUemands, | 35 Russes, j 
34 Armemens, | 37 Turcs, [ 23 Grecs, | 

14 Egyptians, | 3,3 Tumsiens, ) 31 Amencains, | 33 dont 
quelques uns | 33 portent un costume | 34 si different du 
nOtre , | 35 quand on observ e | 39 cette activate bruj ante, | 
37 qu’on entend, 1 38 sur les quais, | 

33 k la Cannebifere, [ 40 dans les cafes, | 41 ces entrctiens | 
meles de gestes | animes, | 42 ou l’accent marseillais 
domine , | 13 ces debats ( 41 qui ont toujours i pour objet \ 
le commerce, | 43 le gain, | 48 l’argent | 47 alors | 

49 on mesure mieux toute la place | 43 que les ir.terets | 
matenels occupent I « dans Lx prosperity d'wvi vnlla \ 
31 et d’un pavs, | 33 on sexplique surtout [ 33 1 import- 
ance de Marseille 



Exercise 20: Marseille 
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ExERCisr 20 Marstille 


III 1 II me paralt impossible | * d’enumtrer toutes lcs 
merchandises | 3 ct tous lcs produits apportes | 4 ou 
embarques | a Marseille ) 6 C est a Marseille | 4 c^u. out 
lieu | 

i Jes grands amvages de ble, [ 8 qui vienncnt suppleer) 
» k I’msuffisance j des moissons | de la France | 10 ou qui 
sprout transfomus | 11 par lcs rmnotcnes du pays, | u en 
fanne | 11 qu on renvern. | i i etranger 

11 Marseille | 15 revolt les lames | de 1' Algetic ] tt du 
Levant, ( 14 les productions | des colomes, | 17 ct des 
fruits, | 18 des bois, | 14 des cuirs, | 20 tile fait le com 
merce des liuiles | 21 des cau\-de vie, | 22 du savort, | 
23 etc 


IV 1 Grace & une si grande actrwte J * commeraale et in* 
dustnelle, | 3 Marseille a pns, | 4 depuis 40 ans, | 8 un 
developpemeut | prodigieu\ | 8 et compte plus j de 
G40 000 | habitants j 

7 Le mouvement du port | 8 a suivi la raemc | progres 
ston | * C’est a la conquSte | de I Algtne | 10 et d? la 
Turnsie 1 u et surtout j au perccment i de I'tsthme de 
Suez J 12 que Marseille J 13 doit cet accroissement | 

“ d’importance | 15 Depuis 1 ouv erture [ du canal de 
Suez, j 14 1 immense circuit de I Afnque | 17 est sup- 
pnme , | 18 un chpmtn beaucoup plus court | 18 conduit cn 
Onent, | !0 rapporte tous les produits | 21 qu’on en lire, | 

" ct les v aisseaux | 23 viennent debaxquer leurs mar- 
chandises [ 24 1 la gare maritime [ 23 du chenun de fer de 
Marseille, j lt d'oii elles se dingent, j 27 par les voies 
ferrtes, | 28 sur les pnnupales v llles de la France j 

29 et du nord | de 1 Europe (K Kuhn, Franz Leseb , 
MttieU tuid Oberslufe, 8 edit , pp 10 >-107 ) 
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Exekcise 21 Lc Corbeau mahct chx 


21 1 Le Corbeau | a malicieux. 


I 1 Recemment | a qudqu un parlait, | 3 dans lc Temps, j 
4 d’un corbeau j s qu il as ait achete un jour | 1 1 un 
marchand | 7 ambulant | s Voici Its debuts | * de 
1’ animal 

II 1 Au bout d'un certain temps, | 1 ses habitudes se fLvent, | 

3 il organise sa Me, | 4 faisant presque toujours la meme 
chose | 6 au\ monies licures | * reguliercment | 7 II suit 
le ] erdimcr, | 

9 le regardc trav ailltr ] * et prccipite | sur les msectes | 

10 que la beche | 11 met a jour | 11 II scmble toujours 
mteresse | par ce qu il voit faire | 13 ct 1? contrfile | 5 i sa 
fa^on j 11 II tire a\cc son bee ] 

]5 Its plantes qu’on vient d§ mettre en terre | ** comme 
pour s'assurer | st dies sont solidcs, | 17 il deterre les 
graines, | 14 non pour les manger, | 14 mais *pour \ oir * | 
20 Un jour, | 71 aprt's que le jardimer, | 

71 qui venai t de planter | cent oignons dp crocus, | a s en 
est alle, | 24 d les sort tons | 15 On les rcplante | le lendc 
mam, | 24 il les deterre encore, j 17 et Ion est oblige, | 
!S apres les avoir enfouis | une troisitme fois, | 

” de faire disparaitre les trous | 30 en rate tan 1 1 la surface, 
du sol l 31 pour qu il ne les ret rouse pas* (Le Temps 
16 mu, 1&U9) 



Exercise 21: Lc Corbeau malicieux 
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Exercise 22 Debuts d' Alfred Staens 


22 1 Debuts | * d’ Alfred Stevens 

I 1 La\ ocation i de Stev ens j 1 axait ete precoee | 3 Quand, | 
4 tout jeune encore, j 5 ll apprenait le dtssin [ a Bruxelles, | 
* son maitre 1 1 lui dtfendait de peindre 


I| » ,J e te flanque a la porte, j 3 si tu touches i a un pmceam, j 
* im ax ait il dit 111 * Mais 1 eleve [ 1 brulait i de 
desobur 


IV 1 bn jour j que le professeur etait sorti, | 1 n’> pouxant 
plus ternr, [ 3 il \ a adieter des couleurs | 4 et se met h. 
brosseT 1 * une tetc d homme V 1 Quand le maitre 
rentra, j * il demanda 

VI, tQm a fait ceci ? — VII Cest le petit Stexens — - 
VIII 1 Bien | 1 Stex ens, l * ]e \ ais te reconduire ] 4 cViez 
tes parents » 


IX, 1 Tout tremblant, | * le gamin ■ le suixit X. 1 Arrive 
ehtz 1? grand pere j * «M Dufoix, j 3 s ecna le pro- 
fesseur | 4 plus emu | que courrouce, | s x oila un enfant [ 

* qui sera un grand peintre ' » 

XI 1 Laprediction | * ne tarda, pas \ 3 aserealistr | 4 Ste,ensj 
ax ait a peine dix sept ans, | 8 iorsqu’il debarquait a 
Pans j 4 dans 1 atelier | de Roqueplan | 7 II voulait, j 

* tout d$ suite, | * entrer t a l'Ecole | des Beaux- Arts [ 
w Mais 1 artiste ) » Ten dissuadait XII. 1 «Tu es trop 
jeune, ( 1 Im disait il, j * et tu ne sais nen. encore * 





4 Exercise 23 Hectare de Moliere 

XIII 1 A force d’msistance, | * le jcune Stevens | obtmt 
pourtant | 3 l’autonsation j de se presenter j ■* i 1 cxameu 
suivant | 3 11 fut regu 1? scizieine, } 

4 tandts qu'aucun | des autres dfves | de Roqufplan | 
1 n’etait ndmis XIV 1 Son brave hommc dc miUre | 
* ri 'm r ? v en a i t pa* I ( J nanl/s pci cl lilt , 2 sc pi , 1 900 ) 


23 1 L'ceuv re (* tie Moliere. 


I J On a font. Socrate | 2 d’aioir rarnene j * la philosophic J 
4 du ciel en tcrre | 4 On pourrait direr la inf me cho*e, | 

* cn un certain sens | 1 de Moliere | ■ et dc sa comcdie, J 

* car ll a substitue i an hbrc cssor | de l'lmaginatton, | 
10 I’observ it ion e\acte | et scrupuleuse | u de la v c-rite 


II 1 La comedie, | *avant Moliere, | * pendant la premi&re 
moitie | du XVII* siecle, | 1 n avait pas ete sans merits | 
4 m sans beaute, j 4 elle n'avait manque m de verve, | 
7 m d ’esprit, | 


* m de grSce, [ * elle avait manque | 14 de vente ] u Je 
la nommcrais volonhers j 13 comedie d’lmagmation, | 
43 pour 1'opposer [ 11 i la comedie j d’ob-servation f 


14 EUe procedait \ de la fantaisie j italienne [ 14 et de 
la fantaisie ( espagnote 
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CvERCifE 24' Ce qm est difficile 

111 1 La gloire de Molitie j 2 est d'aioir tire j * de l’observa 
tion pure j * coined; e ^ aussi iraic j que la vie f 1 et 
calquee sur (.lie | * ♦Lorsque \ ous peignez des hommes, ] 

1 il faui panidre d apres nature | » On veut que ces 
portraits ressemblent,* j * a t il dit lui memc [Petit di 
/tthevtUe, Le thiatre en France ) 


24 1 Ce qui est | * difficile. 

I 1 A.u debut \ 3 tout est difficile, | 3 et ct; n’est pas seule- 
ment | 4 c? que \oiis entreprener, J * e’est tout, | * dans 
quelqtie genre E 7 que ce soit ( * Rial [ * de ce qui mente | 
d’etre obtenu | ne peui l'etre, | 

10 je dis plus, ( 11 ne doit l’etre j ,a sans effort II. 1 Ce 
qui est facile, J 2 ce qui est amusant, J * ce qui s? fait tout 
seul, l * quel mente, j s je tous le demande, ] * a\ez vous 
ale faire? | 

7 Vcnli une grande route ( bien unte | dans la plame, J 
8 1 ous y marcher | * comme le premier \?nu J 10 C?Ia 
n’a nen d? mal, | u mais qu’cst-ce que c^la j 15 a de 
mentoire? | 13 Voia, au contraire, [ 14 au bout de cette 
route plate ( 

ls une montagne, | 14 une di&culte ] 17 Allez-vous j \ous 
arreter | 18 pour cela? | l * Non, J 20 st vous a\ ez du coeur, ] 
21 non, | 23 si \ ous a\ ez du bon sens , | 23 non, | 24 si \ ous 
a\ ez d$ I espnt , | 

car, J - a si \cu<? vous arretez, | 27 e’en est fait de i ous, ) 
24 e'en est fait ( ** de votre avenir ( 3 » Si 1? premier 
obstacle i ious arrete, | 31 couchez ions, | 82 dormezl 
(A' Kuhn , Franz Leseb , Mtikl- und Oberstufe, 8 edit , 
p 243 ) 



Exercise 24: Cc qui csl dijjkiu 
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Exercise 23 Dtscours dc CLmenccJu 


25. 1 Discours J 1 de M. | Clemenceau. 

1 1 Jlonsieur le President de la liepublique, | 
* Mtsdanies, ] 3 Messieurs 


. II 1 ^ambetta> j 2 A cenom. | 3 tcutc unehistoresiiedle, ] 
4 le sol fran^ais tressaiite , j B une a fl reuse clarneur s'eRie | 

6 de jeuncs espt ranees | 

7 t rallies | par le destin | * L'miage rent soudam | * des 
catastrophes san^lantcs 1 10 ou s emmelent tragiquement | 
n les atroces miseres | 13 d'un peuple au plus has de 
1 impuissance | 

13 et la reconfortante grandeur | 14 des energies | repara 
tnces | 1S qui n’accepteront pas | 13 d'etre \ ameues j 
17 La guerre mile | 18 apres la guerre etrangere, j 13 et 
des luttes oratoires | 

so comme it n en est pas de plus grandes, f 11 de plus 
belles | 22 de plus fecondes, | 33 pour aboutir | 11 a la 
fondation | de la Repubhque, j 15 k la dispan tion subite ] 
76 de 1’homme | 

i7 qui avait si profondement remt> e | “ son ttm p S | e# 
son pa>s 


HI 1 Pour aioir agi | * d'une fa^on durable ( 3 sur 1’imaguia- 
tion^ populate, | 1 qu’ils aient traverse lespace [ 8 en 
'zteteores f t oa quails ar eat Jerifemeut forge ( 7 sur i'en* 
clume des jours | 1 



Exercise 25: Discours de M. Clemenceau 
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Exercise 2G La Ctgale cl la Fcttnm 


* une armature d'a\ emr, | * quelques homines | out eu le privi- 
lege | 10 d’expnmer | en leur passagere figure 1 11 tout Ie som- 
maire d'un temps | n A Leon Gambetta, ( u au bon et grand 
Franpus, | 

11 dont cc monument | fixe ici la memoire, | 11 echut cette fortune 
rare j 18 expliquee j par une puissance irresistible | d’attraction, j 
de concentration, [ 18 d'unpulsion | 18 sous laquelle vinrent 
s’ harmonise r, | 

18 en nobles mamfestations d humamte, | n les courants dn ers | 
et meme contraires j 22 des mom emenis contemporams (Le 
Petit Temps, 2G ainl, 1900 ) 


26 1 La Cigale | 1 et la FourmL 

3 La cigale, | * a} ant chanie j 
Tout l’ete, J 

6 Se trorn a fort depourv ue j 

* Quand la bi[Se fut \enue ] 

9 Pas un seul petit morceau 

De mouche | ®ou de \emusseau | 

* Elle alia cner famine | 

10 Chez la founni | sa voisine, J 

11 La pnant de lui preter | 

Quelque gram | 1J pour subsister | 

Jusqua Ja saison nomelle | 

13 <Je sous paierai, | 14 lui dit-elle, ) 

14 A\ant 1’aout, j 14 foi d’ammal, | 

11 Interet | et pnncipal » j 

11 La foumu n’est pas preteuse | 

14 C’est la son moindre defaut | 

*Que faisiez sous au temps chaud? | 

11 Dit elle a cette eraprunteuse ] 
n — Nuit et jour, | 23 1 tout \enant | 

24 Je chantais, j M ne \ ous deplaise | 

11 — Vous cbantiez? { « ]’ en sms fort aise | 

28 Eh bien ! | 18 dansez [ M maintenant * 

(La Fontaine ) 



Exercise 2(5: La Cigalc st la Founni 
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Exercise 27 Le Corbcau ci le Rttiard 


27 1 Le Corbeau | z et le Renard 


3 itaitre corbeau, j 4 cut un ur } bre perche, j 
6 Tenait <n son bee un fromage | 

8 \Iaitre renard | 7 par 1 odcur | alltche, j 
8 Lut unt a peu pres ce langage { 

> <11 1 - 1 | lft bnnjour, | 11 monsieur du Corbcau, | 

13 Que \ ous etes job 1 | 13 Que sous me sembler beau! j 

14 Sans mentir i 16 si \otre ramage | 

48 Se rapporte | a \ Otre plumage, | 

47 \ ous e j tes le plienix | 18 des hfites de ces bois » J 

48 \ ccs mots [ 20 le corbeau ; ne se sent pas de joic, [ 
a Et pour montrer | sa belle \oi\ | 

n II our re un large bee j a laisse tom be r sa proie j 

34 Lc renard s en saisit | 15 et dit l 18 «Mon bon monsieur, \ 

77 Apprenez | 78 que tout flatteur [ 

! * \ it au\ dtpens | 30 de celm | 34 qui ltcoute , | 

33 Cette lefon i \aut bien un fromage j 33 sans doute* j 
w Le corbeau 1 33 honteux i et confus, | 

45 Jura, | 37 mais un peu tard | 38 qu on ne I’y prendrait plus 

(La Foninine ) 



Exercise 27: Le Corbeau et le Renard 
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E\crcise 28 Aprt s la. BalaiUe 


28 1 Apres | la Bataille 

* Mon p£re, | 2 ce heros | au sounre si doux, | 

4 Sum d'un seul housard qu’il aimaii entre tous J 

5 Pour sa grande bravo ure j e et pour sa haute taillc, | 

7 Parcourait a cheval, | 8 le soir d’une bataille, | 

* Le champ couv ert de morts ] 10 sur qui j tombait la nuit | 

11 II lui sembla dans l’ombre | 12 entendre ] un faible bruit j 

12 C'etait un Espagnol j de 1’armte en deroute | 

14 Qui se tramait sanglant j sur le bord de la route, j 

15 Ralant, | 16 bnse, | 17 hvide, | 18 et mort | plus qu’a moitie, 

11 Et qui disait j 20 «A boire, ] 21 k boire j 22 par pitie !* j 

13 Mon p£re, | 21 emu, j 25 tendit a son housard fiddle [ 

24 tine gourde de rhum [ qui pendait a sa sellc, j 

27 Et dit | 29 tTiens, | 28 donne a boire | 29 k ce paujvre blesse * ] 
31 Tout a coup, | 32 au moment i oil le housard baisse | 

33 Se penchait vers lui, | 31 1 homme, | as mie espSce de Maure, | 

34 Saisit un pistolet | qu’il etreignait encore, | 

37 Et vise au front mon p^re [ 38 en cnant | 39 tCararabab | 

10 Le coup passa si pres | 41 que le chapeau tomba | 

42 Et que le chev al | 43 fit un ecart | en arrtere | 

44 *Donne lui / tout rie meme a boire,» j 45 dit mon pdre 

[Victor Hugo ) 
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Exercise 29 Epiphatue 


29. 1 fipiphanie. 

I Done, | 3 Balthazar, | 4 Melchior et Gaspar, | * les Rois Mages, 

* Charges de nds d argent, | 7 de \emn ll | ct d’emaux ] 

* Et suiv is d’un trte long cortege \ de chameaux, | 

* S'avancent, | 10 tels qu ds sont | n dans les vieil (leS images | 

II De 1 Orient lointam, ) u il$ portent leurs hommages j 
14 An\ pieds dn fils de Dieu [ 16 ne pour guenr les maux | 

11 Que souffrent ici bas | 17 I'homme et les amxnaux, ) 

18 Un page noir j 13 soutient leurs rO|bes k ramages | 

10 Sut le semi de I’etable i on \ eille saint Joseph, | 
n 11s 6tent humblement j la couronne du chef | 

31 Pour saluer 1 Enfant, j 33 qm nt j ** et les admire | 

“ C'est ainsi qu’ autrefois, J 74 sous Augustus Crcsor, | 

” Sont \enus, | 14 presentant l’or, J 83 l'cncens ] 30 etlam>nrhe J 
31 1 es Rois Maiges Gaspar, j 33 Melchior j et Balthazar 

^Josd-Hfarta de H irtdu\ ) 
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EvcrCISE 30 L Ottbh 


30 1 L’Oubll 

* Le temple est en ruine } 3 au fund ( <iu promorUoire | 
« Et U MoU a rack, \ s dans ce fanv e terrain, \ 

* Les Deesses de marbre j f et les Heros d’airain | 

8 Dont 1 herbe solitaire [ * ense\ eht la gloire j 


10 Seul, | u parfois, tin bouner [ menant ses buffles boire, | 

11 De sa ronque | 13 ou soupire | un antique refrain | 

M Emplissant le ael cafme i et 1 horizon minn, j 

15 Sur 1 .azur mfim | 16 drcsse sa forme noire | 

17 La Terre matemell? { 13 ft douce | aux anciens Dieux, | 
1! l'ait a chaque pnntemps, | *° vainement eloquent?, | 

31 Au chapiteau bnse j 23 \ erdir | une autre acanthe , j 


M Maas l’Homme | M indifferent ( au re[\ e des aleux | 

33 Ecoute sans fremir, | iS du fond des mills sereines, j 
” La Mer qui se lamente \ 58 en pleurant | les Sirenes 

(Jost Marta dc II£r£Jui ) 
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